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What Others Are Saying 





D. you have the insurance protection that you and your family need, and at the most fav- 
orable rates? Make a careful check-up on this as a Personal Affairs Month project, and there 
is a good chance that you will (1) end up with better protection, and (2) save some money, too. 

Unlike the automobile makers, the insurance companies don't stage annual shows where 
they put their new models on display. (They ought to do it.) But this doesn't mean that they cre 
not bringing out new kinds of policies all the time, and there has never been more activity along 
this line than lately 


From an article by Dexter M. Keezer 
in This Week Magazine 


There is little doubt that driver training courses for high school age boys 
and girls are an effective way to make good drivers of most of them. Insur- 
ance companies, not given to sentimental modificction of their rules, support 
this; many charge lower premiums for drivers who have passed such a 
course. 

Training young people to drive skillfully and responsibly is the most prom- 
ising long-range approach to the problem of reducing auto accidents. 


Editorial, Almogordo, N. M., Daily News 


The reasons for the (five straight years of) losses are general in application throughout the 
country. They are the shocking number of traffic accidents, a continuing increase in the number 
and amount of excessive jury verdicts, and the higher property damage claims because cars and 
replacement parts are more expensive. There is the added reason of ‘‘padded and fraudulent 
claims."’ 

It all adds up to this: When claims exceed revenue, higher charges for insurance have to 
be made 

Editorial, Marinette, Wis., Eagle-Stor 


it is very easy to find traffic courts convened in rooms with no dignity what- 
ever. It is no wonder that Mr. Average Citizen who violated a traffic regula- 
tion in a moment of thoughtlessness or distraction comes out of such a court 
in a mood of hostility and resentment, together with a feeling that his rights 
as the accused were not acknowledged in fact or in spirit. 


Edwin D. Canham, Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago and Boston have long been meccas for personal injury damage suit rackets. 

Underscoring this were similar instances a few years ago. 

After Boston newspapers reported a collision between a truck and a streetcar, 240 per- 
sons swore they had been streetcar passengers. Including standees, the streetcar's capacity 
was 68 

In Chicago a morning newspaper reported a collision between two streetcars. Thirty-four 
persons turned up to file claims as being injured passengers. Actually, no passengers were in- 
volved. One streetcar was empty and en route to the barn. The other was a repair car. 


From o series in The Houston Press 
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THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES, 
WHICH SPLIT THE NATION 100 YEARS AGO, 
POSED FOR THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY: 


An Exercise in Ingenuity 


HE CANNONADING OF FORT 
| SUMTER which touched off 


the War Between the States... 
April 12, 1861 signaled for 
the insur#nce industry the start 
of a trying era. Agency service 
and company reliability, which 
have become a tradition, were 
put to a stern test during the 
great conflict whose centennial is 
being observed this year. 

The breaking of normal con- 
tact between North and South 
gave rise to severe communica- 
tions problems; the industry was 
driven to broaden its marketing 
horizons; wartime shipping dif- 
ficulties created a new challenge 
for marine underwriting. 

Many producers were literally 
forced to apply extreme resource- 
fulness to what during ordinary 
times would be routine activities. 


Consider, for example, the di- 
lemma of A. H. Hayden, an 
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agent in Charleston early in 1862. 
After a fire in that city, his policy- 
holders presented claims on poli- 
cies that had been in effect since 
before the war. But Hayden had 
had no communication with his 
company, the Hartford Fire, for 
almost a year. What was he to do? 
Charleston was threatened by 
Union ships which could be seen 
blockading the harbor, and by 
other Union forces which had 
captured Port Royal Harbor fifty 
miles away. The only answer, 
Hayden decided, was to store the 
proofs of loss in a safe place 
until a more promising day. 
The agent wrapped the papers 
to protect them against insects 
and moisture, and placed them in 
a stout keg. Hiding the keg in the 
back of his buggy, he drove to 
the plantation of a friend outside 
the city, in whom he confided. 
Under cover of darkness, the 
men buried the keg in a field and 





a) 


Artist’s sketch depicts Agent A. H. Hayden supervising burying of proofs of 
loss near Charleston in 1861. Other agents adopted the same method; claims 


were paid after the war. 


made careful note of the loca- 
tion. Then they plowed the field 
over to hide all traces of what 
they had done. There the keg lay 
for four years until hostilities 
ceased. In 1865, it was resur- 
rected, and claims were for- 


warded to Hartford Fire which 
subsequently paid off all the ob- 


ligations. Other agents adopted 
similar ingenious tactics. 

How did northern companies 
consider their duties with respect 
to clients in the secessionist 


States? Largely it appears that 
coverage was recognized during 
the terms of policies written be- 
fore the war, although the poli- 
cies were not renewed at expira- 
tion, nor did northern companies 
encourage new business in the 
South during the Civil War. 
One company executive wrote 
that as the Confederate States’ 
government was not recognized 
by any other governments, the 
law of nations suspending all 
liabilities on either side probably 
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AN EXERCISE IN INGENUITY 


would not apply. However, in 
any event, he said, it would not 
make any difference in his com- 
pany’s disposition to pay all 
honest claims. He wrote: 


“If either government should 
forbid liquidation of claims 
due citizens of the other, such 
a measure might embarrass 
our settlement but could not 
release us from our moral ob- 
ligation to pay.” 


Marine business was early af- 
fected by war conditions. The 
Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
wrote: “The action of the seced- 
ing State of Mississippi . . . gives 
300 miles of doubtful, perhaps, 
hostile coastline, to be added to 
the risks of river navigation—no 
slight addition to be sure.” 


A New York insurer declined 
to write a policy for a Chicago 
wholesale grocer on a shipment 
of flour down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans and the cargo had 
to be sent by rail to New York 
and thence by sea. 


The volume of marine insur- 
ance in the southern states dimin- 
ished by two-thirds as early as 
1861, but increased war risk rates 
on clipper ship trade helped 
maintain profitable marine busi- 
ness. By the time the war had 
ended steam was over-shadowing 
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sail power; a post-war check up 
disclosed that virtually one half 
of all ocean tonnage insured in 
the year 1860 was either sold, 
destroyed or condemned. Marine 
business was to settle into a long 
decline. 


The strength of the northern 
companies in the South prior to 
the conflict perhaps is indicated 
by the fact that when a $300,000 
fire occurred in Memphis in 1861, 
75 per cent of the damage was 
covered by northern companies. 
A New York journalist com- 
mented: “Our Memphis fellow 
citizens sometimes indulge a 
spread of eagle patriotism about 
‘home insurance,’ but a large fire 
soon shows them how inadequate 
southern companies are to cover 
all southern business.” 


During the war, much insur- 
ance in southern states was writ- 
ten by English companies, lead- 
ing a New York insurance man 
to urge a boycott of English in- 
surance in the North on the 
ground that supporting the Eng- 
lish insurance industry was “un- 
patriotic” in view of its seces- 
sionist associations. 


The War Between the States 
was still in its infancy when its 
challenges began to be felt—and 
dealt with—by the northern- 
based companies. The Home In- 
surance Company, for example, 





Saw its premium income decline 
in 1861 and was forced to reduce 
the number of its agencies “be- 
cause of the rebellion.” 

The Home decided to 
strengthen its operations in the 
East and expand to the West. 
Charles J. Martin, its first presi- 
dent, explained: “Measures were 
adopted for a more vigorous cul- 
tivation of the loyal portions of 
the country, by prospecting for 
new points where the establish- 
ment of agencies would be war- 
ranted, and by more thoroughly 
canvassing at some of the old 
agencies where the position and 
character of the company had 
not been properly appreciated.” 

Premium receipts in 1862 
climbed back to what then were 


unprecedented heights. 

One wartime problem was in- 
cendiarism, which was prevalent 
in some measure during the con- 
flict and increased drastically in 
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the immediate post war years. A 
major objective of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which was formed in 1866, was 
to repress incendiarism and arson 
by providing measures for the 
apprehension and punishment of 
offenders. 

How did the better companies 
fare in light of what one observer 
of the time called the “unparal- 
leled destruction of property by 
fire’? Apparently very well. 

In spite of the increased rav- 
ages of fire, the companies man- 
aged to survive. The U. S. Gaz- 
ette reported: 

“Despite the huge increase in 
fires, which caused in some cases 
the companies’ entire premium 
receipts to be ruthlessly. swept 
away ...no single company out 
of upward of 100 doing business 
in New York failed to meet its 
obligation, or sought by legal 
quibble to defer paying claims 
against it.”—E.G.D. 


We of business need to do a better job than we have in the field 
of public understanding. We need to have a broader vision and not 
only to conduct our operations in such a way that we deserve pub- 
lic support, but to make sure that we make the facts available so 
that people understand. 

Harold Brayman 
Director, Public Relations Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
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Court Decisions 


CXI—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 
Liability of Storekeeper—-A woman, waiting in a store for an item to be 
wrapped, seated herself in an “S” shaped chrome chair provided for custom- 
ers’ use. She was heavy and had recently had surgery on her lower spine, so 
that it was necessary to rest her weight at first on the front of the seat and then 
attempt to move backward. As she sat down in this manner, the chair tipped 
forward, throwing her to the floor and injuring her. In her suit against the 
store the jury returned a $25,000 verdict in her favor. The store owners ap- 
pealed, arguing that there was nothing inherently wrong with the chair and that 
the accident was caused by unusual and unforeseeable circumstances, but the 
court held that the store owed the duty to provide chairs that were safe for 

everyone. (Garbutt v. Shecter (California 1959) 334 P. 2d. 225.) 

Liability for Fire—The owners of a farm sued an adjoining property owner 
for damages to their trees, fence, crops, and grass from a fire which they 
claimed was negligently allowed to spread from the adjoining property to 
their farm. They claimed that their neighbor, in clearing his land of weeds, 
started a fire but neglected to extinguish it properly so that it smouldered for 
five days and then, fanned by favorable winds, spread to their property. The 
plaintiffs recovered judgment on the jury’s verdict in their favor. On appeal, 
the court ruled that although there was no eyewitness as to how the fire on 
the plaintiffs’ property started, the circumstantial evidence justified the infer- 
ence by the jury that the fire on the plaintiffs’ property had started in the 
manner claimed by them. (Miller v. Sabinske (Mo. 1959) 322 S.W. 2d. 941.) 

Liability of Taproom Owner—A man entered a taproom in a visibly intoxi- 

cated condition. After having a few drinks he got into an argument with 
another patron. As he was about to leave he was struck on the side of the head 
and sustained an injury resulting in the loss of an eye. He sued the taproom 
owner and was awarded $4,890.35 by the jury, but the trial court ordered a new 
trial. Upon appeal by the injured man it was held that the violation by the tap- 
room owner of a statute forbidding the sale of liquor to those visibly intoxi- 
cated constituted negligence and that the plaintiff could not, as a matter of law, 
have been contributorily negligent. Judgment for the plaintiff was ordered to be 
entered on the verdict. (Schelin v. Goldberg (Penn. 1958) 146 A. 2d. 648.) 
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The new Farmowners Program, 


just approved in a few pilot states, 
is expected to produce a formidable crop 
of prospects for the stock insurance agent 


Target: 2,00 


In a recent issue of the 
FC&S Bulletins, Executive 
Editor James C. O’Connor 
had this to say, in part, about 
the new Farmowners Pro- 
gram which recently has 
been introduced on a trial 
basis in several midwestern 
states: 


“The new Farmowners pro- 
gram is certainly important 
news, whether or not you are 
in one of the states in which 
it has gone into effect and 
whether or not you expect 
ever to handle a farm risk. 

“.. it seems to me that the 
significance of the Farmown- 
ers program extends far be- 
yond insurance on farms. It 
is, I believe, a major accom- 
plishment in insurance pack- 
ages. It would be ridiculous 
to call a Homeowners policy 
a simple contract, but the av- 
erage farm risk is far more 


complicated. As has been 
pointed out, a farm presents a 
deeply intertwined combina- 
tion of business and habita- 
tional exposures unlike any 
other common insurable situa- 
tion. Devising an insurance 
package for a farm required 
hard work, imagination and 
underwriting courage.” 


Harry F. Perlet, who au- 
thored the following brief 
discussion of the program, is 
manager of the Multiple Peril 
Insurance Department of the 
Inter - Regional Insurance 
Conference, which played a 
major part in the develop- 
ment of the new Farm- 
owners. 


HERE'S A NEW SALES TARGET 
ion the horizon for stock in- 
surance agents who specialize in 
rural areas: more than two mil- 
lion farms. 
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TARGET: 2,000,000 


This, perhaps, is a conservative 
estimate of the number of U.S. 
farms which eventually will be 
eligible for coverage under the 
new Farmowners Program. So 
far the program has been intro- 
duced only in a few pilot states 
in the great midwestern farm 
belt, but is expected to become 
available in most parts of the 
country in the early future. 


Aim of the program: to en- 
courage farmers to purchase in- 
surance coverages which are nec- 
essary to their proper protection 
but which in the past they have 
neglected for one reason or 
another. The new Farmowners 
package—there are a number of 
options—will cost 15 to 25 per 
cent less than the comparable 


coverages if purchased under in- 
dividual policies. 


Basically, the program re- 
sembles the Homeowners Policy 
introduced some years ago to 
cover the major insurable hazards 
of the urban dwelling owner. De- 
velopment of the long-awaited 
Farmowners, however, has been 
slow because of the many peculiar 
hazards which exist in connection 
with farms and farm life. 


With respect to the farm dwell- 
ing and appurtenant private ga- 
rages, property coverage is avail- 
able on either a standard (fire and 
extended coverage) or a broad 
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form basis. In addition to the 
basic property damage coverages 
on the farm dwelling and house- 
hold goods, these forms also in- 
clude theft coverage and the usual 
farmers comprehensive personal 
liability provisions. 


The minimum amount of cov- 
erage on the farm dwelling is 
$8,000, and contents must be in- 
sured for a limit equivalent to 40 
per cent of the dwelling coverage. 
The liability coverage must in- 
include a minimum limit of 
$10,000 for liability and $250 for 
medical payments. These limits 
may be increased to fit the needs 
of the individual farm owner. 


The Farmowners also provides 
means whereby the remaining 
major insurable hazards can be 
covered in a single policy. Thus, 
provision is made to cover farm 
personal property such as tractors 
and combines. Coverage on such 
personal property may be afford- 
ed by listing each item separately 
together with its insurable 
amount. However, in some states, 
all farm personal property may be 
insured under a single amount 
with no individual values set forth 
for any of the included items. To 
obtain modified rates for the op- 
tional coverage on farm personal 
property, the minimum amount 
written must be $10,000. If farm 
personal property is written for a 
lesser amount, the standard fire 





and extended coverage rates must 
be used. 

If the insured does not desire 
to cover his farm personal prop- 
erty in the manner provided by 
the policy but wishes to obtain 
the usual implements and live 
stock floater coverages this also 
may be done in accordance with 
the forms and rates available to 
the company for these particular 
coverages. 

Provision is also made for the 
optional coverage of farm barns, 
buildings and structures. These 
are insured by means of an en- 
dorsement in which each build- 
ing is listed separately together 
with its insurable value. Here too 
the modified rates apply only if 
the amount of coverage is at least 
$10,000. Again, standard manual 
rates apply if the amount of cov- 
erage is less than $10,000. 

The policy is designed prima- 
rily for farmers who own and oc- 
cupy their own farms. However, 
the policy also is available where 
the owner does not actually oc- 
cupy the farm but is closely asso- 
ciated with it and oversees its 
operations, as in the case of 
farms that are tenant-operated 
but under the owner’s direct man- 
agement. In such cases the owner 


TARGET: 2,000,000 


might not have household per- 
sonal property in an amount 
equivalent to 40 per cent of the 
dwelling value on the premises, 
and may, therefore, eliminate this 
item provided that a minimum of 
$10,000 of coverage is written on 
either farm personal property or 
on farm barns and outbuildings. 

The policy may be written sub- 
ject to deductibles, recognized by 
a rate credit, applicable to the 
property coverages. There are two 
available deductibles, one apply- 
ing only to windstorm and one 
applying to all other perils except 
fire and lightning. Where the 
insured may own additional 
farm premises, provision is made 
to cover them under the basic 
policy. 

Provision is also made for the 
attachment of several different 
types of endorsements to permit 
tailoring the policy to the individ- 
ual needs of each farm insured. 

The computation of the pre- 
mium for the policy is quite sim- 
ple when the complexities of gen- 
eral farm fire rating are consid- 
ered. The manual is self-contained 
and once the details of construc- 
tion of each of the buildings is ob- 
tained, the premium can readily 
be ascertained. 


] 
a) 


The punishment wise men suffer from indifference to pub- 
lic affairs is to be ruled by unwise men.— Plato 
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AN INSURANCE LEADER VIEWS THE PAST 
WITH PRIDE, THE FUTURE WITH OPTIMISM 


PROGRESS 


and 


PERSPECTIVE 


By Roland H. Lange 


rHE MIDST of the hurricane- 
like winds of change and com- 
petition that have been the busi- 
ness of property and casualty in- 
surance in recent years, it some- 
times becomes difficult to main- 
tain perspective, to look at things 
realistically and objectively, to 
perceive the directions in which 
we are moving and to discern 
what the future may bring. 

The confusion has led many 
persons in the industry to view 
with varying degrees of pessi- 
mism the situation as it exists 
today. Let us examine that situa- 
tion; try to bring it into closer 
focus—and /et me affirm at the 
outset that I am, and always hope 
to remain, the optimist. 

I believe that the property and 
casualty insurance business, in 
spite of its difficulties, has made 
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substantial progress and is mak- 
ing progress right now; that it 
faces an expanding and prosper- 
ous future. I believe that many 
of our problems are of our own 
making, and hence it follows that 
we have the power to resolve 
them. I believe that our business 
is showing resilience and flexibil- 
ity in the face of adversity; that 
it is demonstrating intelligence 
and imagination in its external 
or marketing efforts; that it has 
engaged in objective self-analysis 
which is leading to improvement 
in its internal operations, and 
that it is exhibiting halanced 
judgment in its approach to in- 
evitable changes in the regula- 
tory acts under which we must 
operate. 

Undoubtedly there are those 
who will not agree. While all 





change is not progress and no 
doubt over the years some mis- 
takes have been made individually 
or collectively, I continue to share 
with others the optimism and as- 
surance that within our ranks 
there is the required wisdom and 
there are sufficient numbers of 
reasonable men to guide us in the 
right direction. Today in our bus- 
iness there are many points of 
view about what ought to be 
done; and if I have a regret, it is 
that our internal differences too 
often boil over into the public 
press and damage us in the pub- 
lic eye. What is always needed in 
life—and no less in our business 
today—is a steadfast courage 
which will steer an unwavering 
course to the ultimate goal. Sus- 


picion and distrust, selfishness 
and shortsightedness must not 


prevail. Statesmanship is the 
order of the day if each of us is 
to take full advantage of the 
future. 


For who can remain blind to 
the potentials of the future? By 
1970, only nine years from now, 
we shall have a population of be- 
tween 208 and 210 millions— 
about 30 million more persons 
than we had last year. The 
Bureau of the Census also esti- 
mates that there will be 245 mil- 
lion persons in our nation by 
1980; automobile registrations 
and the number of households 
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will leap upward accordingly. 

All of this indicates an enor- 
mous growth potential for per- 
sonal lines. When, in addition, 
you consider the developments in 
business and industry that will be 
necessary to accommodate the 
needs and desires of these addi- 
tional millions of people, the 
growth possibilities for commer- 
cial lines of insurance is equally 
striking. 

Are we preparing to obtain 
our share of this market; to serve 
it effectively in accord with the 
traditions that long have charac- 
terized insurance sold through 
America’s independent agents 
and brokers? 

The most significant develop- 
ment in our business in recent 
years, I believe, is our renewed 
awareness of the customer and of 
his changing needs and new de- 
sires. This awareness has been 
demonstrated in the development 
of new coverages and new com: 
bination packages with economy 
features that in a few short years 
have won widespread acceptance. 
As a result, the American con- 
sumer is getting better and broad- 
er property and casualty insur- 
ance coverage than he has ever 
had before—and at less cost. 

The rapid introduction of new 
coverages and package policies 
has been criticized in some quar- 
ters. While there may be some 
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merit in such complaints, it is 
also a fact that the introduction 
of these new packages has been 
management's means of provid- 
ing its producers the tools to 
meet — and beat — the compe- 
tition. 

The use of electronic data 
processing equipment is an ex- 
ample of the strenuous efforts 
being made to attack every item 
of expense; if we—companies 
and producers—are to survive 
and succeed we shall assuredly 
do so only to the extent that we 
are willing or able to reduce our 
cost of doing business without 
impairing our quality of indem- 
nification and service. 

Insurance management today 
is more acutely aware than ever 
before of the need to select and 
develop the individuals who will 
administer our business of to- 
morrow. Many millions of dol- 
lars are spent each year by prop- 
erty and casualty insurance com- 
panies for this purpose; and it is 
encouraging to observe the in- 
crease in the number of training 
programs for all levels of per- 
sonnel. 

rhus, our business, alert to its 
problems and its prospects, is 
sharpening its external or com- 
petitive tools and at the same 
time improving its internal ad- 
ministration. 

There is still a third area that 
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requires—and is receiving—man- 
agement’s attention at the mo- 
ment. That is the matter of the 
laws which regulate our business. 
Some time ago, a committee of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners was es- 
tablished to study what changes 
might be recommended with re- 
spect to the state’s regulation of 
our business. Through our trade 
organizations our industry has 
come forward with certain pro- 
posals that represent the consid- 
ered views of a wide segment of 
company management. 

Among the key proposals is 
one to the effect that approval by 
the state insurance commissioner 


Roland H. Lange 


Mr. Lange is assistant to the pres- 
ident and also vice president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Group. He 
also is president of the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. 





of rate filings should not be re- 
quired before such rates are al- 
lowed to become effective. Of 
course, the commissioner, under 
certain conditions, would have 
the power to disapprove such 
rates if after they had become ef- 
fective he deemed them to be 
unsatisfactory. 

The purpose of this proposal 
is to eliminate the lengthy delays 
that so often have plagued our 
efforts to adjust to changing mar- 
ket conditions. The proposed 
change would place all compa- 
nies, whether operating inde- 
pendently or through bureaus, on 
an equal basis as to filing effec- 
tiveness. It would serve to pre- 
serve the rating bureaus for those 
who prefer to operate through 
them and thereby encourage con- 
tinuation of sound rating prac- 
tices—and could well reduce po- 
litical influence upon rates. 


The proposed change would 
serve not only the interests of 
companies operating through the 
agency system, but the interests 
of the agents and brokers them- 
selves. Yet, through an unfor- 
tunate failure in understanding, 
many associations of agents have 
gone on record opposing the “no 
prior approval” proposal. 

On a matter of such crucial 
importance, it is most unfor- 
tunate that the companies and 
the agents appear to be divided. 
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This is a luxury that we can no 
longer afford. 

In the excitement of this inter- 
necine warfare, we have over- 
looked that the business of prop- 
erty and casualty insurance, as it 
has developed through the Amer- 
ican Agency System is one busi- 
ness; that while it is the function 
of management to manage and 
the marketing system to market, 
companies and agents must act 
in unity if they expect to prosper 
severally. 

Sometimes, | fear that we have 
become so absorbed in the prob- 
lems of the day that we are 
prone to forget the tradition of 
public service that is the founda- 
tion for our existence as an 
industry. 

We should be remembering, 
with pride, that we are part of 
one of America’s greatest busi- 
nesses; that, in part because of 
our efforts, the American people 
today enjoy more security and 
more protection against the fi- 
nancial and physical hazards of 
life than any other people in his- 
tory; and that, over and above 
the dollar value of the protection 
we offer to the public, there is a 
significant humanitarian aspect 
to our work. 

In all of this we all should 
have pride; and such pride can 
become the foundation for a new 
spirit in our ranks. 
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Between the Lines 


Fishy. After her car had stalled a 
number of times, a Seattle, Wash., 
woman had the gas tank checked by 
a mechanic who quickly located the 
source of the trouble—a trout in the 
tank. 


Far-sited. Beeston Regis, Eng- 
land, parishioners petitioned the town 
to start a fund for moving their church 
inland before the sea washes it away, 
a date set by erosion experts at 2192 


Story with a punch. After a mo- 
torist from Grand Rapids, Mich., of- 
fered assistance to another driver 
whose car seemed to be stalled in the 
snow, the other man punched him in 
the eye and drove away. 
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Unsuited. A Spokane, Wash.., cit- 
izen complained to police just before 
last Christmas Eve that someone had 
stolen the household’s Santa Claus 
outfit. 


Clue. A bandit who held up a 
Stockton, Calif., bank was asked by 
the cashier to sign his name for the 
money he took, dutifully did so, soon 
was tracked down and arrested. 

















The pen is mightier. A Montreal 
bank bandit fled empty-handed after 
the lady teller shoved her ballpoint 
pen down the barrel of his gun. 

Superior planning. [he lightning 
bolt which set fire to a barn on a 
Tennessee farm followed a pipe to a 
nearby water tank—which burst and 
put out the blaze. 

Wrong makes a right. When a 
fire swept through their Milwaukee, 
Ore., home at 2 a.m., a widow and 
her children escaped in the nick of 
time because a phone call had awak- 
ened them—a wrong number. 














surance Editor’s Note 


From The Desk Of 


Sioy SF asi 


The following editorial, by Roy Pasini, editor of Underwriters’ Report 
appeared in the May 18 issue of that newspaper. It is presented in line 
with The Journal's policy of featuring from time to time trade paper 
editorials dealing with insurance matters of countrywide interest 


Statistics Prove It’s a Competitive Business 


NTRODUCTION OF METRECAL 
I during 1960 had no noticeable 
effect on insurance industry 
figures. 

They continued to get bigger 
and bigger and—fortunately— 
the loss figures did not keep pace 
with the premium volume rise. 


That’s how the picture looks 
as we put the A-OK on our an- 
nual Statistical Review Number 
this week—the first complete 
published report on premium 
writings by all companies, for all 
lines, in the state of California 
during the past year... 


All types of companies—not 
necessarily all companies, how- 
ever—shared in the premium 
growth. This is interesting since 
currently there appears on the 
scene considerable argument over 
the “balance of power” between 
stock and mutual company. This 
is among the major dividing lines 
in the prior approval of rate fil- 
ings battle. 


California 1960 premium writ- 
ings indicate that both “systems” 
have progressed, illustrating that 
each has a place in the competi- 
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tive market of today—and com- 
petitive it indeed is and will re- 
main so long as the government 
allows the forces of everyday 
economics to be the determining 
factor. 

California’s rate law, which al- 
lows a company to move on rate 
changes with a freedom vital to 
the free enterprise system, can be 
cited as the motivating factor for 
the healthy competitive climate 
which exists in the state and al- 
lows all to prosper on the basis 
of performance. 

With a minimum of political 
interference in rate-making, com- 
panies operating in California 
have made considerable strides 
to the point of establishing the 
state among the premium pro- 
ducing giants. 


This opportunity for growth is 
readily illustrated by the impres- 
sive growth of California domi- 
ciled companies who, operating 
in a competitive and ever ex- 
panding market, have each year 
added to their growth picture. 

Hand-in-hand with company 
growth has come product im- 
provement. Many today express 
concern with the multi-peril pack- 
age approach, safe driver auto 
insurance plans and the like, but 
to the insurance buying public 
they represent more and better 
coverage at less cost. 

Providing the public with the 
best product possible at the most 
reasonable price makes for a 
healthy, productive and competi- 
tive business. That’s what the in- 
surance industry has in California. 


Perhaps the most important factor affecting the future of agents’ 
position is a psychological one. The agency system has been suf- 
fering from a complex of negation and frustration. Their theme of 
the day is conflict and survival; their position a defensive. one. 

Their competitors, on the other hand, display confidence and 
speak authoritatively, optimism is their password, their creed. Their 
position is offensive—forward looking. .. . 

| would urge the agency system to adopt a philosophy of prom- 
ise for tomorrow, of optimism and a rebirth of spirit. When a pes- 
simist appears on the horizon, ask him to offer constructive criticism. 
Advise him that enough has been said and written of despair; that 
the agency system is well aware of its own problems and is not 
afraid to face them and cure them. 

Joseph S. Gerber 
Director of Insurance 
State of Illinois 
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SAFE TRANSPORT OF HAZARDOUS CARGOES 
ON HIGHWAYS IS AIM OF NBFU PROGRAM 





A comprehensive program to promote safe handling and 
shipment of extra-hazardous cargoes on the highways has 
been initiated by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The program calls for: 

1. Routing of motor carriers transporting extra-hazardous 
materials away from congested highways, heavily populated 
communities, business districts and areas of high industrial 
density through the use of officially established safe routes 
with lessened traffic and exposure conditions. 

2. Designation of suitably situated parking areas to permit 
drivers to make equipment check-ups or minor repairs, or to 
refuel, eat and rest. 

3. Special police escorts to convoy vehicles loaded with 
extra-hazardous materials when it becomes necessary to 
travel within congested municipalities, through long under- 
passes and tunnels, or over bridges. 

4. Prompt identification of dangerous cargo through proper 
placarding and accessibility of shipping papers, way bills and 
emergency instructions, so that fire fighters or rescue crews 
may be informed of special conditions to be considered in the 
event of any emergency. 

5. Careful driver qualification for transporting dangerous 
commodities, including knowledge of the hazardous nature of 
the cargoes and of emergency procedures. 


CONTRACTOR FAILURES CONTINUE TO CLIMB; 
LIABILITIES EXCEED $300 MILLION IN TWO YEARS 





Contractor failures climbed from 2, 064 in 1959 to 2, 607 in 
1960 and represented liabilities totaling more than $300 millim 
over the two-year period, according to Warren N. Gaffney, 
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general manager of the Surety Association of America. This 
situation, he added, may not have reached its peak. 

With respect to the sureties' dilemma in connection with 
contract bond losses, Mr. Gaffney said: "Often the desire for 
new business pushes the sureties into granting to contractors 
more than reasonable maximum accommodation or excessive 
lines of credit and, even worse, it lures them into undertaking 
risks of unwarranted size or hazard in relation to the con- 
tractors' experience, organization or finances," 


COULD YOUR LIFE BE RUINED...? 
NEW BOOK OFFERS VALUABLE INSURANCE TIPS 





What kinds of insurance should the average family have? 
What pitfalls should be avoided in shopping for “protection 
against an unforeseen accident or illness which could deal a 
crippiing financial blow from which you might never recover"? 

Authoritative answers to these and other timely questions 
about insurance are to be found in a new book, ''Make the Most 
of Your Income," by John L. Springer. Published by Prentice 
Hall, Inc., the work is described on the jacket as "the experts’ 
complete family budget guide. .."' 

For help in the compilation of a concisely-written 17-page 
chapter aptly entitled, "Could Your Life Be Ruined in Twenty 
Seconds?'' Mr. Springer turned to the Insurance Information 
Institute and other insurance organizations. 


INSURANCE SURCHARGE CREDITED 
FOR AUTOMOBILE STYLING CHANGE 





An insurance premium surcharge may have been responsi- 
ble for a change of styling on some of this year's automobiles. 

Tudor Jones, in a report delivered as retiring president of 
the National Automobile Underwriters Association, explained: 

''.,. the comprehensive surcharge which was applied to 
certain models with a very large glass area ... brought quite 
forcibly to the manufacturers' attention what could happen if 
automobile styling proceeded without due consideration to the 
cost of insurance. This additional premium charge, I am sure, 
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prompted the manufacturers to take steps immediately to re- 
duce the windshield size, and this is reflected in the fact that 
fewer 1961 models are subject to the surcharge." 

Reviewing rate changes filed by NAUA between May], 1960, 
and March 24, 1961, Mr. Jones said overall premium revenue 
reductions were recorded in 25 states and increases in only12 
These revisions resulted in an average premium revenue re- 
duction of 1.6 per cent. 

Mr. Jones, who is vice president of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, remarked that the safe driver insurance plans (now 
approved in 38 states and the District of Columbia) have been 
well received by producers and companies in practically every 
state. In California and Texas, in particular, they have been 
credited with helping to reduce traffic fatalities and accidents 
in 1960, he noted. 


NEW PACKAGE PLANS ARE GAINING 





A new multi-peril apartment house policy has been de- 
veloped by Inter-Regional Insurance Conference, and has been 


approved for use in more than 20 states. 

The policy offers a package discount of about 20 per cent 
from the total manual premium. To be eligible, the risk must 
contain at least three apartment units each equipped with cook- 
ing facilities and with not more than 25 per cent of its total 
building floor area devoted to offices, mercantile or service- 
type occupancies. 

The Inter-Regional's multi-peril package policy for motels 
now is in effect in a majority of states. 


BOATING SAFETY GUIDE AVAILABLE 





"Boating Safety, '' a guide for use by both new and seasoned 
skippers, has been published by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38. The 
guide, which contains three-color illustrations, includes 
sections on first aid, fire prevention, nautical manners and 
water skiing safety. It is available through the Association 
at $7.40 per 100 copies. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF "NO PRIOR APPROVAL" 
PROPOSAL CONTINUE ON MANY FRONTS 





Prior approval...or no prior approval? The elimination of 
state laws which make rate filings subject to the prior approva 
of the commissioner is the most important of several regu- 
latory charges proposed by more than 250 companies repre- 
sented in the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Association and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


National Developments 

Among recent developments concerning this issue: 

1. Leading agents and insurance company executives met 
in Washington late in June in an attempt to achieve a better 
understanding of proposed rating legislation. 

The conferees included representatives of state agents' 
associations, members of the NAIA executive committee, and 
company executives who are members of the executive com- 
mittees of the three stock company associations. 

2. Earlier, the NAIA had reaffirmed its position (a) in 
opposition to "model bills" of all kinds, and (b) in favor of a 
“hands off" attitude, as far as the national organization is con- 
cerned, on specific legislative matters. The individual state 
agents' associations must determine for themselves, the NAIA 
said, whether or not they will support efforts to eliminate 
prior approval provisions in the various states. 

3. The National Association of Insurance Brokers re- 
affirmed its stand in favor of the elimination of prior approval. 

4. Vestal Lemmon, general manager of the National 
Association of Independent Insurers, condemnedlaws requiring 
prior approval as "'a ready-made invitation for exertion of 
pressures on the commissioner to deny or stall the granting 
of upward rate adjustments." 

5. As had been expected, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners atits June meeting in Philadelphia adopted 
a temporary stand in opposition to the abandonment of prior 
approval. However, the commissioners indicated they would 
take the issue up again in Dallas in December. 
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The action came after a subcommittee (the so-called 
Gerber Committee) reported: 

"The subcommittee has made every effort to give careful 
and objective consideration to each of the proposals involving 
abandonment of prior approval of rates in favor of 'post- 
effective-date review. ' While not wedded to existing pro- 
cedures for rate determination, the subcommittee believes 
that the advocates of change bear the burden of demonstrating 
that change is needed in order to serve the public interest 
better than existing procedures. 

"This condition, in the subcommittee's view, has not been 
met. Itaccordingly records its unanimous opposition to the 
abandonment of prior approval ..." 


State Actions 

6. Raymond Muth, president of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, issued a statement support- 
ing the present rating system in New York State, which in- 
cludes prior approval. 

7. The board of directors of the Rhode Island Association 
of Insurance Agents adopted a resolution supporting the ''no 
prior approval" principle. 

The Rhode Island board's action came after study of a 
report from a special committee delegated to review the 
proposed District of Columbia rate regulatory law. 

The committee expressed the belief that present prior 
approval provisions in Rhode Island have "a definite effect, 
harmful to the public and our members." It noted that opponerts 
of the District of Columbia bill "have concentrated their fire 
on the fact that it would eliminate prior approval... 

"The arguments against this step may be reduced to one, 
namely that such action would provoke ruinous competitive 
rate wars, '' the committee continued. ''Would it? We believe 
that under present rate regulatory laws this industry is already 
engaged in rate wars -- withprior approval by insurance com- 
missioners in almost all jurisdictions. We cannot see how the 
elimination of prior approval would affect this situation one 
way or the other ..." 

8. The discontinuance of "prior approval" in Tennessee 
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earlier this year had been supported by the Insurors of 
Tennessee, the association of independent agents in that state. 

Legislation sponsored by the Insurors of Tennessee, in- 
cluding the elimination of prior approval, died in committee 
before the Legislature adjourned. 

9. The Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents voiced 
its opposition to the elimination of prior approval. 

10. The Missouri Senate killed a bill, sponsored by a num- 
ber of Missouri fire insurance companies, which would have 
eliminated prior approval of fire insurance rating filings. 


No "Disruption" Seen 

ll. In an address in San Francisco, J. Raymond Berry, 
general counsel of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
asserted: 

',..for approximately 12 years filing with right of immedi- 
ate use has been the law applicable to either fire or casualty, 
or both, in eight jurisdictions and has been the law applicable 
to approximately 50 per cent of inland marine premiums in 
every jurisdiction. (I do not include California in this state- 
ment.) In none of these jurisdictions has filing with right of 
immediate use caused the disruption which opponents of this 
principle claim to foresee." 





OUTLOOK SEEN BRIGHT FOR FIELDMEN; 
PRODUCTION MOUNTS SUBSTANTIALLY 





A bright future for company field representatives was pre- 
dicted by Paul B. Cullen, vice president of the Insurance 
Information Institute, at an 1.1.1.-sponsored regional field 
conference in Dallas. 

Mr. Cullen said that in the decade from 1930 to 1939, about 
6,000 fieldmen for the stock companies produced something 
over $7 billion in premiums. In the decade from 1950 through 
1959, the number of fieldmen tripled to about 18,000 but premi- 
ums for the 10 years increased tenfold to more than $72 billim 

"I cam see nothing in the cards that will render your future 
less important, less vital to the companies you serve, "' he 
said. ‘Quite the contrary. ..How can you be anything but mare 
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important to the industry, to the agents, and to the insurance- 
buying public you serve so well? 

"And I'll venture one more prediction: I'll prophesy that 
the highest percentage of executive jobs in company home 
offices continue to be filled in the future, as in the present and 
as in the past, from those recruited from the field ranks. 7.5 


FIRE LOSSES AT RECORD BUT PREVENTION 
ACTIVITIES ARE HOLDING DOWN REAL LOSS 





Although estimated fire losses last year rose to a record 
high of $1,107, 824,000, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers says fire prevention is paying off. 

According to Robert Z. Alexander, former chairman of the 
NBFU committee on statistics and origin of losses, and presi- 
dent of the American Insurance Company: 

“Despite this fourth successive year with fire losses in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars, our fire prevention authorities are 
of the opinion that fire prevention engineering and educational 
activities have been instrumental in holding down the real loss 
2s contrasted with the dollar loss which reflects the pro- 
gressive inflation of the dollar since 1926."' 


TENNESSEE, MISSISS:’°PI ADOPT 
NEW DWELLING RATiNG PROGRAMS 





New rating programs aimed at building up the market for 
low value dwelling risks have been inaugurated in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 

Under a new "quantity discount" approach adopted in 
Tennessee, a "loss constant" has been added to premiums on 
policies covering dwellings or household goods in amounts of 
less than $5,000. The cost of coverage is reduced substanti- 
ally as the amount of insurance is increased. 

In approving the changes, Tennessee Commissioner John R. 
Long, Jr., observed that fire insurance policies in small amourts 
on ‘welling properties have consistently been unprofitable for 
the companies. He said one study showed that with dwellings 
insured for less than $5,000, the company involved paid 
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out in losses and expenses $120 for every dollar received in 
premiums. Conversely, on policies written for more than 
$5,000, the permissible profit of 5 per cent was earned. 

Mississippi's new program includes a loss constant on 
dwellings, an increase in the minimum premium, a change in 
the term discount, and a rule that the minimum premium 
applies per building rather than per policy. 


C.P.C.U. ANNALS NOW AVAILABLE 
ON SUBSCRIPTION BASIS 





The Annals,quarterly publication of the Society of C, P.C,U., 
formerly available only to society members, now is being 
offered openly on a subscription basis. Inquiries should be 
directed to Harry F. Brooks, Society of C.P.C.U., 266 Bryn 
Mawr Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL SQUADS MAY BE NEEDED TO COPE 
WITH "FRAUD FIRES, " ARSON RINGS 





An increase of nearly 100 per cent in the number of "fraud 
fires'' in the past year and the reappearance of professional 
arson rings across the nation may necessitate the use of 
special "flying squads" of experienced investigators. 

The troublesome situation was disclosed by James L. Dorris, 
president of the Hanover Insurance Company and chairman of 
the committee on arson, theft and fraud of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Special agents of the Board investigated 4,150 questionable 
fires during the past year as against 3, 772 in the preceding 
year, Mr. Dorris said. Investigations of fires in which the 
apparent motive was to defraud the insurance companies 
jumped from 398 to 740. 

It became increaingly apparent during the past year that... 
there (also) was activity of such a nature as to indicate that 
organized professional arson rings were operating in the East 
and Midwest, ''' he asserted. He said the formation of "flying 
squads" of experienced agents who would be called in on 
special cases may become necessary. 
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ALL-LINES SELLING 


p. & > 


Multiple Lines Expert 
Tells What It Means 


For Agents And Companies 


by George H. Shackelford 


Vice President, The Travelers Insurance Company 


F A PERSON or a business is to 
I grow and prosper, there’s a 
constant need for the pursuit of 
improvement—and that involves 
new concepts and new proce- 
dures. And when we adopt new 
concepts and procedures, that 
inevitably means problems... 

Speaking of new concepts and 
problems, certainly no informed 
person in the insurance industry 
would deny that there is a strong 
and growing trend among insur- 
ance companies toward all-lines 
organization and all-lines selling. 
There seems little reason to 
doubt that it will continue. 


I think it is fair to say that for 
the most part this trend has been 
initiated by the companies them- 
selves. There is no strong evi- 
dence that local agents or the 
public have had a decisive influ- 
ence in the matter. My personal 
feeling is that while the public 
is not clamoring to buy all its 
insurance in one agency, there 
are many who have experienced 
one-stop service, and it appears 
that they /ike it. 

An article on the all-lines trend 
which appeared in the October 
18, 1958 issue of The National 
Underwriter said in part: “Neither 
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local agents nor the public have 
had anything to do with it, in 
spite of what might have been 
said to the contrary. If left to 
them, it would be a dead issue...” 
I cannot wholly subscribe to 
this viewpoint, however. The 
problems and plans of the insur- 
ance industry and its representa- 
tives are strongly intertwined 
and they cannot be separated 
entirely, one from the other. 
Nevertheless, I do believe that 
there is one principal or over- 
riding cause for the growing all- 
lines trend, at least insofar as the 
fire and casualty companies are 
concerned, and that is the un- 
favorable loss experience they 
have sustained during the past 
few years. Most property-writing 
companies have been extremely 
interested, to say the least, in the 
steady progress maintained by 
experienced multiple line com- 
panies. Undoubtedly, they have 
taken careful note of the fact that 
while multiple-line companies 
have sometimes lost money in 
recent years on their fire and 
casualty business, they have dur- 
ing those same years been pro- 
ducing a profit on life insurance. 
Operating as multiple-line com- 
panies, they have enjoyed the 
advantages of all-lines selling. 


Many agents who are in the 
life insurance business want to 
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be able to handle casualty and 
fire lines and many of the agents 
writing casualty and fire lines ex- 
clusively want the extra commis- 
sion dollars brought in by the 
occasional life sale. We cannot 
deny the fact that multiple-line 
agents—on the average—make 
more money than the one-line- 
only agents. 

If I may touch briefly on an- 
other field of merchandising, 
there is, I believe, something that 
we can learn from the operations 
of the modern supermarket and 
the so-called one-stop shopping 
center. A lot of thought, careful 
planning and modern design 
have gone into these centers. The 
underlying idea, of course, is to 
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G. H. Shackelford 

Mr. Shackelford joined the Trav- 
elers at Richmond, Va., in 1946. He 
was transferred to the home office 
in 1956, and now has charge of the 
company’s life, accident and health 
departmert. He has been on the 
Personal and Property (Multiple 
Lines) committee of LIAMA. 





make them so appealing, so time- 
and-money-saving to the cus- 
tomer as to bring him back again 
and again for an ever-greater 
share of his total purchases. 

My own company is an ex- 
ample of the fact that complete 
insurance coverage may, so to 
speak, be bought under one roof. 
Or, if you’ve read our advertis- 
ing, perhaps I should say under 
one umbrella! All-lines selling is 
no mere experiment. It is—in our 
own case and a number of others 
—a solid, substantial and suc- 
cessful fact. And because of the 
undeniable momentum and suc- 
cess of the modern shopping 
center the question arises whether 
it may not—by analogy—point 
the way to the future merchandis- 
ing methods of insurance. 


| + the past few years, 
many fire and casualty companies 
have begun serious consideration 
of the opportunities in life insur- 
ance. Many others have already 
made the plunge. At this point, 
it might be interesting to examine 
several recent facts and figures 
which indicate the growing im- 
portance of these affiliated groups 
in the total production of life 
business (I ought to mention that 
they were prepared by the 
LIAMA research office): 

@ Although the total figure is 
changing almost constantly, it is 
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believed that 170 would be a 
close estimate of the number of 
life companies now affiliated with 
fire and casualty groups. 

® Out of the top 25 groups of 
fire and casualty companies, 21 
are in the life business. 

@ Last year 16 per cent of the 
total life business in the United 
States came from companies 
which are affiliated. 

@ The affiliated groups’ life 
production has grown at the rate 
of 33 per cent over the past two 
years, compared with a growth 
rate for the industry of 11 per 
cent. 

@ A reasonable projection of 
the production growth curve of 
the affiliated groups would bring 
their share of the industry to 33 
per cent at the end of the next 
ten years. It is expected that they 
will double their present share 
of total life production in the 
decade. 

@ The 1959 net increase in life 
insurance in force amounted to 
more than $50 billion—an in- 
crease $5 billion greater than that 
of 1957. Of that $5 billion, the 
affiliated groups accounted for ap- 
proximately $2 billion, or 40 per 
cent of the total growth of insur- 
ance in force for the industry dur- 
ing this two year period (1957-59). 


Raat the companies which 
are just entering, or will be enter- 
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ing, the all-lines field will en- 
counter a number of problems 
that will be new to them, and of 
relatively little concern at present. 
Among such considerations will 
be that of agency compensation. 
The differences in compensation 
which apply to life insurance on 
one hand and property insur- 
ance on the other are funda- 
mental. Those differences may 
not prove to be too knotty a 
problem, but they call for careful 
planning and considerable ad- 
justment. 

The greatest problem of all is 
in the battle for the agent’s time. 
Life insurance will always have 
to be sold, whereas many fire 
and casualty lines are bought. An 
all-lines agent will, in many cases, 
take the line of least resistance 
and tend to be an order-taker 
rather than a hard working crea- 
tive salesman. 


Wether it will be possible for 
a new all-lines company to 
achieve the best possible results 
with life agents clinging to life 
sales and fire and casualty agents 
clinging to property lines is an 
important question. With the 
trend toward ever-broader busi- 
ness and family protection pack- 
ages, a number of forward-look- 
ing companies are inclined to feel 
that the ideal agent of the future 
will be a career man versed in all 
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lines. He will be a true family 
counselor, trained to plan a com- 
plete insurance program—includ- 
ing life, accident and health, au- 
tomobile, liability, mortgage re- 
demption and comprehensive 
protection for the home. 

Our experience has been that 
many of our agents who were 
initially trained in life insurance 
have developed into successful 
multiple line writers. In recent 
years, particularly since 1958, we 
have had some awakening on the 
part of fire and casualty agents 
—though to a limited degree—to 
the necessity of putting /ife into 
their agencies. 

In my opinion, there has per- 
haps been some degree of over- 
optimism as to the life sales po- 
tential existing in the ranks of 
fire and casualty company agents. 
For example, property company 
“A” says it has 10,000 agents; 
property company “B” says it has 
17,000 agents; property company 
“C” says it has 36,471 agents, 
and so on. These figures sound 
quite impressive, at first blush— 
but the trouble is that since most 
fire and casualty agents repre- 
sent several companies, the same 
agent—unfortunately—is being 
counted 10 times by 10 different 
companies. They mustn’t expect 
too much life business from John 
Q. Manycompanies, who has 
already spread himself as thin as 





a restaurant pancake! Companies 
must expect that long-term loy- 
alties won’t be broken quickly. 

Also, there are going to be sub- 
stantial advertising problems for 
the fire and casualty company 
as it becomes all-line. Effective 
promotion of all lines—whether 
based on package concepts or 
not—will involve new approaches 
and unfamiliar advertising tech- 
niques. Vigorous presentation will 
require a greatly increased adver- 
tising budget. 


As one who has been trained 
in the life insurance business, I 
can never understand why an in- 
surance agent would insure all 
of a client’s rroperty and over- 
look protection of the bread- 
winner — the client himself. 
Homes, automobiles, fur coats, 
etc. can be replaced as long as 
the breadwinner is alive and able 
to work, but if death or disabil- 
ity strikes and adequate life or 
disability insurance is not in- 
cluded in his program, sooner or 
later the property will be gone. 
Individually and collectively, 


ALL-LINES SELLING 


we are all in the same business. 
We offer security and protection. 
It’s not enough that we protect a 
man against a single hazard. We 
are doing him—and ourselves— 
a much greater service when we 
protect him and his family from 
the financial consequences of all 
major hazards. We should al- 
ways remember, however, that 
the base—the real foundation— 
of the wall of protection is pro- 
tection of human values. 


Will all-lines selling succeed? 
... The answer to that is “yes.” 
It has already succeeded with a 
number of substantial all-lines 
companies. Will it succeed to 
such an extent that the impact 
and competitive pressures on the 
life-only and property-only com- 
panies will induce them to get on 
the all-lines bandwagon? The 
very fact that there already is a 
strong trend in that direction 
gives some support to the belief 
that the “one-stop service” con- 
cept and the all-lines “shopping 
center” may eventually influence 
the future operations of most in- 
surance companies. 


3 
j 


The public is a parade, not a standing field of headstones, and 
the mind of man—as well as of woman—is subject to change.— 


American Banker 
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When this tornado-stricken but well insured 
community was offered federal aid funds, 
its answer was ‘‘Apply them to national debt’’ 


No Disaster Tag 
For Italy 


Ws A TORNADO STRIKES a 
community, its effects gen- 
erally are pretty devastating, to 
say the least. When a tornado- 
stricken town proudly turns down 
offers of disaster assistance on the 
ground that it is better off than 
the federal treasury, that’s inde- 
pendence in action. 

That, in a nutshell, is the 
story of Italy, Texas—population 
a steady 1,200—where a funnel- 
shaped wind cut a $750,000 path 
of destruction one evening late 
in March. 

Within hours, a telegram ar- 
rived from the district’s congress- 
man suggesting that Italy could 
qualify for federal disaster re- 
lief. Just as quickly, the town 
wired back: 

“City council authorizes me 
to thank you for offer of fed- 
eral disaster funds. 

“Feel federal treasury in 
worse shape than Italy and 
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suggest any allocation set up 

for Italy be applied to national 

debt.” 

Russell W. Bryant, editor of 
The Italy News-Herald, president 
of the Italy Chamber of Com- 
merce, and president of the Italy 
Industrial Corporation, framed 
the pungent two-sentence reply. 
The town’s mayor and members 
of the city council told him they 
certainly didn’t want Italy to get 
a disaster tag. 

Besides, more than 90 per 
cent of the tornado losses 
sustained were covered by 
insurance which prudent 
businessmen and homeown- 
ers had provided for them- 
selves. 

Reported Editor Bryant: “I 
did a little checking. And I found 
out that there is absolutely no 
doubt about Italy being better 
off financially than the federal 
treasury. 





Dallas Morning News Photo 


This is Italy, Texas, at night—after the tornado struck 


“During the time the federal 
debt has increased $30 billion, 
the city of Italy has increased its 
services to its citizens, reduced 
the tax rate to 25 cents on the 
$100 valuation, and created sur- 
plus more than sufficient to re- 
tire all bonded indebtedness.” 

The community’s expression 
of old-fashion self-reliance, and 
rejection of what many may re- 
gard as a deserved bounty of as- 
sistance from Uncle Sam touch- 
ed off a nationwide outburst of 
praise and compliments for the 
city of Italy and its citizens. 

On top of trying to acknowl- 
edge and print parts of letters ex- 
tolling the stand taken in Italy, 
Industrial Foundation President 
Bryant is still trying to fill re- 
quests for facts about his town, 
sought out by industrial firms 
that learned about Italy through 
the tornado telegram, admired 
its spirit, and may locate there. 

“This thing has been amazing,” 


said Mr. Bryant, “and the most 
amazing thing is that in the 
many, many thousands of letters 
and telegrams, nobody—not one 
person—has disagreed with our 
stand.” 

There’s really nothing un- 
usual about Italy’s reaction to 
the proferred federal aid. You 
won't find a school building or 
any other structure in the city 
bearing a WPA plaque. All fed- 
eral offers were rejected then, 
just as in 1961. 

But you will find a solid, steady 
brand of citizens, including tor- 
nado-hit businessmen, who’ve 
pulled themselves even in the face 
of adversity. 

They are proud, deservedly so, 
of the wording put down by one 
admiring letter writer, who said: 

“The town of Italy can walk 
with its head held high for it has 
resisted one of the greatest tem- 
tations of our times — Uncle 
Sam’s mighty dollar.” 
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HOW A RACKET WORKS 





Beware of 
Accident Fakers 


With billions in auto insur- 
ance as the tempting target, 
the phony-accident racket is 
spreading. The following is a 
condensation of an article 
which appeared in the May 
issue of Popular Science, ex- 
plaining how the racket works 
and what steps are being 
taken to cope with it. 


O* A BUSY ROAD in Missouri 
not long ago two men and a 
woman stopped their Plymouth 
right in the path of an oncoming 
truck, were hit and hurled off the 
road. They’d planned it that way 
—to collect insurance. 

In New Jersey a driver started 
backing out of a parking place. 
He heard a scream, ran back, 
found a woman lying in the 
Street. 


“You hit me!” she cried. She 
hadn’t been hit at all; she'd 
watched her chance and thrown 
herself down. She sued for $100,- 
000, produced an impressive 
“injury” report, and wound up 
with a quick settlement. 


These are just a few examples 
of the spectacular young accident- 
faking racket that a nationwide 
force of crime investigators— 
mostly FBI-trained—is trying to 
blot out before it gets worse. It’s 
something you should know 
about, for two reasons: (1) in- 
jury and damage fakers are partly 
to blame for the high insurance 
rates drivers pay in some areas 
today; and (2) you, too, could 
easily become a victim. 


Occasional accident faking first 
came to notice after World War 


* 1961 Popular Science Publishing Co 
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Il, when large amounts of auto 
insurance began to be written. 
Today, with $6,000,000,000 in car 
policies as a target for criminals, 
there are more fakers around. In 
the past two years more than 
300 have been convicted and 
many have gone to jail. How 
many others got away with their 
dirty game no one knows. 


Finding fakers is the job of a 
quiet agency known simply as 
the “Claims Bureau” (of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies). In four years its 
special agents have flushed out 
gangs of accident fakers in Akron, 
Panama City, Fla., Miami, the 
Camden-Philadelphia area, Walla 
Walla, Wash., and New York 
State. 


Accident-faking, according to 
N. Morgan Woods, manager of 
the Claims Bureau, is done in 
several ways: 


The staged accident. An unsus- 
pecting driver is lured into a 
minor crash, usually a “rear- 
ender,” and is then sued. The 
fakers, with much moaning and 
groaning, demand to be taken to 
a hospital. Once their names are 
on the books they make loud 
complaints about poor service 
and demand to be released—be- 
fore hospital doctors can discover 
they haven’t really been hurt. 


BEWARE OF ACCIDENT FAKERS 


Then they get impressive “injury 
reports” from their own doctors 
—and sue. 


The magnified accident. You 
may find yourself in a real acci- 
dent. It may be only a slight 
fender-bender. But if there’s a 
faker in the other car he (or she) 
may claim severe injury and sue 
for a large amount—looking for 
a quick settlement of, say, $300 
to $1,000. 


The sideswipers. Fakers buy 
two wrecks off a junk heap, re- 
pair them just enough to run, 
then insure them under fake 
names. Next, the heaps are towed 
to a country road. When no one 
is looking a driver gets in each 
car—and they are run toward 
each other and smashed together 
in a deliberate sideswipe. 


This cute act, known by the 
professional fakers as “rubbing,” 
leaves convincing skid marks and 
wreckage. Police are called and 
claims filed. 


Ghost accidents. Some fakers 
deal in accidents that happen 
only on paper. Often these are 
engineered through fake body 
shops. 


Not long ago, Claims Bureau 
agents were tipped off to investi- 
gate a shop in the New York 
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BEWARE OF ACCIDENT FAKERS 


area. They first noted that it 
worked only on Buicks, Oldsmo- 
biles, and Cadillacs—on which 
fairly high claims can be made. 

A customer would come in for 
a paint job or minor repairs. 


they spotted a flat-bed truck 
tooling along U.S. 80 with a heavy 
tractor aboard. The truck was 
California-bound and its driver 
was trying to be careful. 

He noticed a black Ford, which 





“Look, pal,” 
he’d be told, “we 
can get that done 
for you free. But 
you'll have to say 
you had an acci- 
dent. Come back 
in a week. What’s 
your insurance 
company’s name?” 


Agents learned 
that the operators 
a dishonest in- 
surance broker, an 
appraiser, and a 
lawyer —were fil- 


ing dozens of 
claims in the 
names of custom- 
ers, and submit- 
ting repair esti- 


mates, for acci- 
dents that never 
happened 


Agents brand 
fakers as “the 
lowest form of 
life.” Some are 





What to Look Out For 
When You Get in an Accident 


you against later trumped-up claims. 


kept passing and 
then slowing 
down, forcing him 
to shift down to a 
crawl. He had no 
way of knowing 
that the Ford 
driver was baiting 
him, trying to get 
him mad. 

The truck driver 
refused to be 
baited. Suddenly 
the Ford came to 
a dead stop. 
Caught by sur- 
prise, the truck 
driver couldn't 
stop. “I gave her 
straight air,” he 
said. But he hit 
the Ford a light 
blow, mashing the 
trunk. 

“I ran to the 
car,” he said. “The 
driver and his two 
passengers, a man 








willing to take 
fantastic chances, even with the 
lives of their wives and children. 

One night, near Fort Hancock, 
Tex., an ex-convict put his wife 
and nephew in a car and went 
out to “have an accident.” Soon 
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and a woman, 
were holding their necks. The 
woman Said she might need to be 
taken to a hospital.” 

She didn’t, of course. The trio 
were all in fine health. But to 
stave off a lawsuit, the trucker’s 





BEWARE OF ACCIDENT FAKERS 


insurance company ponied up 
$1,000. 

Word of this crash reached 
Claims Bureau agents. Their first 
act was to check with the insur- 
ance industry’s “Index System,” 
which maintains card files, in 
nine key U.S. cities, showing in- 
jury awards. Sure enough, the 
Index files in Dallas showed that 
the three people in the Ford had 
claimed $20,000 for a series of 
accidents—all in three years. 

“We felt sure they would strike 
again,” says an agent. “But we 
couldn’t guess where. Meanwhile 
we began finding out all about 
them.” Insurance companies 
everywhere were alerted. Both 
men were found to have crime 
records. FBI-type “wanted” bul- 
letins were sent out. 

Two months passed. Then one 
afternoon on U.S. 67, near Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., a white Chevro- 


let raced past a truck at 90 miles 
an hour—and slowed to a crawl. 
It was the same three people, up 
to their old tricks. 

After 40 miles of harassing the 
truck driver, the Chevrolet slid 
to a stop. 

This time, however, its driver 
miscalculated. The crash was 
worse than intended. The truck 
jackknifed, skidded, tossed the 
Chevrolet into a ditch. The fakers 
were now playing close to murder. 

Luckily the truck stayed up- 
right, its driver unhurt. And the 
woman and the two men, by 
some miracle, crawled out of 
their own car unhurt. 

But luck had run out for the 
fakers. When their claims were 
filed, agents closed in. Both truck 
drivers testified, and the three 
accident artists went to jail. One 
subsequently escaped—and may 
soon be up to his old tricks. 


The Mysterious East 


Truck drivers operating in Japan observe the following regulation which 
is included in the Japanese highway code: 

““On encountering pedestrians. When a passenger on the hoof hove 
in sight, tootle the horn trumpet to him, melodiously at first. If he still ob- 
stacle your passage, tootle him with vigor and express by word of mouth 
the warning, “Hi! Hi!’” 


Traffic Shorts 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
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$ Billions 
Across the Sidewalk 


safety of history’s biggest 


securities transfer was well insured 


Wwe THE BIGGEST BANK 
HAUL in history took place 
recently it was not only perfectly 
legitimate but was safeguarded 
by armed guards, radio com- 
munication—and insurance. 

The job was to move $32 bil- 
lion worth of securities to the 
world’s largest vault in the new 
66-story Chase Manhattan Bank 
building in downtown New York. 

Despite the vastness of the 
operation Chase Manhattan con- 
sidered its regular insurance pro- 
gram sufficient. Its coverage in- 
cludes a bankers blanket bond 
and excess transit cover. 

The securities were transported 
from vaults at three locations in 
the financial district of the city. 
The operation took 42 working 
days; a crash move ina few 
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days was not possible because 
the bank audited the securities— 
by counting and verification—as 
they were transferred. 

The first lot of securities— 
worth $20 billion—was moved 
by truck. The second lot was 
taken a few yards along the side- 
walk on dollies; the third move- 
ment was made by breaking 
through the wall of the old bank 
office building adjoining the new 
premises. 

During the trucking operation 
the securities were taken in four 
containers of $50 million each. 
Riding the truck were a bank 
officer, a two-man team from the 
new trust vaults and four armed 
guards. The truck was escorted 
by an unmarked car carrying 
four New York City detectives 





$ BILLIONS ACROSS THE SIDEWALK 

















Alert trust vault men keep close to crates of securities— 
$50 million worth per case—being wheeled toward underground vault. 


and a second car carrying two 
armed bank guards. The three 
vehicles maintained radio con- 
tact throughout each trip, which 
averaged 18 minutes and 45 
seconds. Along the route, police- 
men provided additional protec- 
tion and helped eliminate traffic 
tie-ups. 

For the sidewalk moving op- 
eration, from the nearby office to 
the new vault, plainclothes armed 
guards watched from vantage 
points during trips which aver- 
aged four minutes and 45 sec- 
onds each. 


The new vault, largest in the 
world, is five floors—90 feet— 
undergruund. It has 30-inch-thick 
walls and eight-foot-thick ceil- 
ings. The whole vault is affixed 
to bedrock by steel anchors. Its 
six sets of doors, each 20 inches 
thick, feature an alarm system 
that goes off automatically when 
changes in the temperature of 
the doors’ surface indicate a pos- 
sible drilling attempt. The inter- 
ior of the vault also contains 
sound detection devices. It is a 
class 10 vault—the highest under- 
writing classification. 
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Recommended Reading 


The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society of New York 
will review current literature, selecting significant material with 
source, that should not be overlooked in keeping informed on 

4a insurance matters. 


An Analysis of Current Competitive Automobile Insurance Plans. 2nd edi- 
tion. James C. O’Connor and Robert C. Dauer. 

Cincinnati, The National Underwriter Co., 1961. 1S8pp. $3.00. 

Also includes chart survey of automobile insurance practices of nearly 400 
companies. 

Insurance Words and Their Meanings. Sth edition. Vincent L. Gallagher 
and Gerald R. Heath. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1961. 111 pp. $1.50. 

Latest edition of “A Glossary of Fire and Casualty Insurance Terms.” 

Ports of the World. 6th edition. 

Philadelphia, Insurance Company of North America, 1961. 44pp. Free. 

A report to shipping management on port conditions and preventable 
losses. 

The Insurance Casebook. 1961 edition. Edward F. Dugan. 

New York, The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Co., 1961. 420pp. 
$10.00. 

Briefed reprints of law cases, arranged under general classifications (e.g., 
automobile, fire) which have some bearing on insurance. 

Business Interruption Primer. Sth edition. John D. Phelan. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1960. 88pp. $1.50. 

Practical introduction for producers with emphasis on selling. 

License Bonds; An Aid to the Administration of License Laws. 

New York, The Surety Association of America, 1961. 20pp. Free. 

Brief discussion of purposes, categories, scope of coverage, and basic 
protection. 

1961 Quiz Book of New and Unusual Policies. H. Thompson Stock. 

St. Louis, The Local Agent, 1961. 95pp. $1.20. 

Questions and answers on multiple-peril package, large-deductible, auto- 
mobile, marine, and miscellaneous policies. 

9 Professional Liability Policies Analyzed by the Quiz Method. H. Thomp- 
son Stock. 

St. Louis, The Local Agent, 1960. 48pp. $1.20. 

Questions and answers for agents and brokers. 
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Dear Sir: 

In your May-June issue . . 
printed the following item: 

“When is insurance not insurance? 
The answer to that is the federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance system. 
According to legal interpretation, so- 
cial security benefits are no more than 
‘gifts’ handed out to social security 
recipients at the pleasure of the fed- 
eral government. 

Editorial—Fabens, Tex., Valley 
Independent” 

If this is true, then would not the 
“premium” paid to the government 
every year for this coverage be de- 
ductible from your income tax as 
taxes? 


. Was 


O. William Greiner 

Special Agent 

Chicago 

According to the Internal Revenue 

Service, the amount which an indi- 
vidual pays each year for social 
security is, indeed, a tax and is not, 
with respect to personal federal 
income tax returns, a deductible 
item. —Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

I am definitely red-faced in admit- 
ting that I have just read my first 
copy of the Journal of Insurance In- 


formation. The copy I read was the 
May-June 1961 edition. 

It is my opinion that this is the best 
and most readable insurance journal 
ever to come to my attention. I found 
your publication most informative 
and yet not windy, concise and yet 
full enough to tell the whole story. 

I shall be one of your regular read- 
ers in the future. 

C. G. Smither 
Smither and Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 

The article “The Maginot Line of 
Insurance” by A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
which appeared in your March-April 
issue, is one of the finest articles on 
the private enterprise system which I 
have read in recent years. It deals 
with a subject which was of great 
concern to the executive committee of 
our Federation at its last meeting. 

It would be well for every insurance 
man in the country to read this fine 
article which I am sure would awaken 
the industry to the many threats 
against the private enterprise system. 

Valmore H. Forcier 
Executive Secretary 
Insurance Federation of 
New York, Inc. 
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READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


Dear Sir: 

The March-April, 1961, Journal of 
Insurance Information contains a 
very informative article entitled 
“Bodies in White,” by Allen Dale, 
who is vice president of the Insurance 
Institute of Indiana. 

Since this problem is a national one 
... | would believe it advantageous 
to consider giving such demonstra- 
tions on a district or regional basis. I 
know that many of our company ad- 
justers would benefit fram such a 
program. 

G. H. Sawyer, Manager 
Education and Training 
Continental-National Group 


Mr. Dale informs us that it is 
his understanding that a similar 
program is being contemplated in 
Michigan. He adds, however, that 
he is in no position to say whether 
the auto manufacturers hove a 
budgetary allowance to coorerate 
in the production of a similar sem- 
inar on either a state or a regional 
basis. —Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

The article regarding Business In- 
terruption Insurance (March-April 
issue) developed by Messrs. Boyd 
Bruce and Truman D. Green, of the 
Underwriters Club of Philadelphia 
was, in my opinion, one of the finest 
of its type which I have ever read; its 
brevity and simplicity were exactly 


what we agents should follow in all 
of our sales presentations. 
Richard S. Lochte, President 
Lochte Insurance Agency 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in the 
article “Dusk to Dawn Patrol” (Janu- 
ary-February issue). 

Capt. Frank J. Battaglia is indeed 
to be congratulated on his good police 
work. 

The Baltimore plan is similar to that 
in our department, known as Opera- 
tion “S.” This is a motorized patrol 
which operates at unannounced times 
and in designated areas. Many arrests 
are made which involve stolen vehicles 
—sometimes being used by joyriding 
youngsters and others—-which tie in 
with other crimes. We have found it 
to be a most effective operation. 

Thomas J. Cahill, Chief of Police 
City and County of San Francisco 


Comments and suggestions from 
readers, concerning contents of The 
Journal or other pertinent subjects, 
are earnestly desired. Address all com- 
munications to: Editor, Journal of 
Insurance Information, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. Anonymous let- 
ters cannot be used. 


Sign in an auto repair shop: May I have the next dents? 
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INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE 
60 John Street, New York 38 


President—Roland H. Lange, assistant to president and a vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Group 

Vice President—Paul B. Cullen, manager of the Information and Education Depart- 
ment of Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 

General Manager—J. Carroll Bateman 

Assistant Manager—Charles C. Clarke 

Assistant Manager and Secretary-Treasurer—Robert G. McKay 


Regional Offices 
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175 West Jackson Boulevard 315 Montgomery Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois San Francisco, California 
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The Insurance Information Institute serves as a public information and public 
education agency, with responsibility for all lines of insurance except life, accident 
and health. Thus, its scope includes casualty, fire, fidelity, surety and inland marine 
lines. 

The Institute is supported by more than 300 capital stock insurance companies, 
through eight industry associations: 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
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Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 

National Automobile Underwriters Association 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 

National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
Surety Association of America 
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